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MANORBIER AND CALDEY 


(THERE is general agreement that schola 

egregi magistri Britannorum Eltuti 
nomine, ‘ the school of the excellent master 
of the Britanni, Eltut by name’ (Life of St. 
Samson, c.7., Fawtier, 155) was at Llantwit 
Major in Glamorgan. 

‘There was not far from this monastery 
a certain insula lately founded by a certain 
excellent man and holy presbyter, Piro 
by name, in which insula I too was’ 
(ib., 120). This insula was clearly a place 
quite distinct from the schola of Eltutus. 
It was ‘ not far off,’ whatever this may mean, 
it had only recently been founded, and its 
founder was a presbyter like Eltutus him- 
self, to wit, Piro. As Piro is described as an 
old man already advanced in years (ib., 121), 
when St. Samson left the schola of Eltutus 
for the insula of Piro, he was clearly a con- 
temporary of Eltutus, who lived from about 
425 to about 505. 

The next reference which we find to 
Eltutus is in Nennius’ History of the 
Britons, c.71. This is at least as old as the 
8th century, possibly older, certainly not 
later than 829; and seems to have been taken 
from an old Life of St. Illtud, now lost. 
It brings us to Ystum Llwynarth, well 
known as Oystermouth, in Gower, where 
was formerly a cave facing the sea, in which 
the saint was praying. A ship arrived at 
the spot steered by two navigators. More- 
over, ‘ the body of a holy man was with them 
in the ship and an altar above his face, 
which was held up by the will of God.’ 
The body was buried ashore, and about this 
body with its suspended altar Mltud built a 
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church. This doubtless was at the old chapel 
of Oystermouth on the cliff beyond the 
village, now destroyed by quarrying. 

According to Wrmonoc’s Life of St. 
Paul Aurelian, written in 884, but based 
on an earlier Life of that saint, the insula 
of Piro was in Dyfed. ‘ There was a certain 
insula, Pyrus by name, situated in the 
borders of the country of the Demetians.’ 
But it adds that the insula Pyrus was the 
abode of Eltutus, the place of his schola, 
and that it was called J/tuti monasterium, 
the Monastery of Illtud. In other words, 
the insula Pyrus is identified with Illtud’s 
schola, called Illtud’s monastery or Llan 
Illtud. 

In the Breton Life of Gildas Illtud is 
made to have lived in a certain insulula, 
‘little island,’ which ‘to this day is called 
Lanna Hilduti’ This author makes it to 
have been a ‘little island,’ doubtless to exalt 
the saint, who by prayer is said to have 
extended the island’s boundaries. 

Giraldus Cambrensis (Itin. Kamb., i, 12) 
speaks of ‘a castle called Maynawr Pir, i.e., 
Mansio Pirri, to whom also belonged the 
Island of Caldei, which the Welsh call Enis 
Pyr.’ The mansio or house of Pyr is dis- 
tinguished from the Island of Pyr or Ynys 
Byr. Maenor Byr, i.e., Pyr’s maenor is 
nowadays Manorbier in Pembrokeshire. 

From the above material Dr. Hugh 
Williams (Gildas, 332-4) arrived at the novel 
conclusion that Ynys Byr or Caldey Island 
was also formerly known as Llanilltud, that 
this island was the original Llanilltud, which 
had been forgotten by Giraldus’ time, and 
that its fame had been transferred to Llan- 
twit Major in Glamorgan. This was indeed 
a re-writing of history, for which there is 
absolutely no foundation. There is no 
evidence that Ynys Byr or Caldey Island 
was ever known as Llanilltud. 

The insula founded by Piro was not an 
island at all. How could it be said of a 
sea-girt island that it was founded? It is 
evident that Wrmonoc blundered by identi- 
fying the insula of Pyr with Llanilltud; and 
also that Dr. Hugh Williams increased 
trouble by identifying this mythical estab- 
lishment with Caldey Island. The insula 
founded by Piro was a monastery, being no 
other than Maenor Byr or Manorbier, the 
church of which was afterwards in Norman 
times ascribed to St. James the Apostle. 


There are other maenors in Wales called 
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after saints, such as Maenor Deilo (in 
Llandeilo Fawr), Maenor Wynno (Y Faenor 
in Breconshire), Maenor Gain (in Car- 
marthenshire), Maenor Mathry (in Pem- 
brokeshire), and especially Maenor Nawan 
(now barbarized into Manorowen), which 
possibly is named after Gnawan, a successor 
of St. Cadog at Llancarfan. 

Piro was succeeded at Manorbier by St. 
Samson, and as Piro’s tragic death was 
ascribed to intoxication, it is possible that 
Samson rather than Piro was accounted the 
principal saint of the place. As St. Samson’s 
day, July 28, falls within the octave of St. 
James, the latter may have been made to 
supplant the former in Norman times. Any- 
way we seem to find a similar sup- 
planting in the case of Colesbourne in 
Gloucestershire. 

Since Dr. Williams promulgated his novel 
doctrine in 1898, several attempts have been 
made to find traces of St. Illtud at Caldey 
Island, but there seems to be no connection 
between St. Illtud and Caldey other than 
what may be conjured from the above. 


Wrabness, Essex. A. W. WaDE-Evans. 


GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 
(A Note on “ fade,” line 149) 
THE weird knight appears :— 


He ferde as freke were fade, 
And overal enker grene. 

This word has been interpreted as derived 
from O. Icel. foed = feud, hostile; but lines 
265/6 show that he was not expecting 
attack :— 

Ye may be seker bi this braunch that I bere here, 

That I passe as in pes, and no plyght seche. 

The O.E.D. says, “ Etymology unknown; 
the senses assigned (strong, brave powerful) 
are somewhat uncertain, and perhaps the 
examples do not all contain the same word.” 

It is, however, a Breton word. See 
Pelletier. Dict. de la Langue Brétonne, Paris, 
1752, s.v. “ Fata, Fat, lequel est nous resté 
apparement de l’ancien Gaulois . . . fait de 
la Basse Latinité Fadus and Fata = fée 
comme nos Brétons font Teuz = fantéme:” 

Cp. also Rev. Celtique, vol. xxxi. 1910 
(Traditions Populaires) and vol. 33. 1912, 
where J. Loth speaks of Morgan Tut, i.e., 
Morgan La Fay. 

The lines 149 f. above should be trans- 
lated, “ He fared as an elvish person, (clad) 


in fairy green.” Isaac JACKSON. 
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A 1576 ALLUSION TO CHAUCER 


N Ulpian Fulwell’s Ars Adulandi, a series 
of eight satirical dialogues printed by 
William Hoskins in 1576,’ appears an allu- 
sion to Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Tale which 
has not been noted by Professor Spurgeon, 
The third dialogue of Ars Adulandi is 
between the author and a friar, and the 
friar, in telling of how he had cheated one 
Jane Gibbs, lists the various promises he 
had made to her. Among these appears: 
Your selfe shall have soverantie (the 
thinge that Women chieflye deasire).? 
That Fulwell had the Wife of Bath’s Tale 
in mind seems very evident. This is of 
singular interest because although references 
to Chaucer by name and references to 
Troilus and Criseyde are fairly numerous 
before 1576, there are relatively few direct 
allusions to the Canterbury Tales. Professor 
Spurgeon lists only five earlier references 
to the Wife of Bath’s Tale.* 


Ohio State University. IRVING RipNer. 


‘The title page reads as follows: The First 
part of the eight Liberall science: Entituled Ars 
Adulandi, the art of Flattery with the confutation 
thereof, both very pleasant and profitable, deuised 
and compiled by Vipian Fulwell. Imprinted at 
London, by William Hoskins, and are to be solde 
at his shop ioyning to the middle temple gage, 
within Temple Barre 1576. Hoskins issued a 
second edition in the following year. 

? Folio 17. 

* Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion 1357-1900 (Cambridge, 1925), I, 82; I, 94; 
I, 106; Tl, 01; EE, 72. 


HOLAND HERALDRY 


THE heraldry of the Holands, Earls of 
Kent and Dukes of Exeter, has not 


received the notice which it deserves 
although it has points of considerable 
interest. My own attention was first 


attracted to it by the records of the Garter 
windows formerly in St. George’s, Stam- 
ford, for the coats in which Sir Thomas 
and Sir Otes Holand were there armed are 
manifestly wrong. In the hope that some 
readers of Notes and Queries may be able 
to throw further light on the matter I have 
set out hereunder the facts known to me. 
Sir Thomas and Sir Otes Holand, First 
Founders of the Order of the Garter, were 
both younger sons of Robert Lord Holand 
(ob. 1328), of Holland in Lancashire. He 
was secretary to Thomas Earl of Lancaster, 
and wore Azure semy of silver fleurs de lis, 
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a leopard (alias lion) rampant argent; Crest: 
a plume of feathers. These bearings are 
proved by Sir Robert’s seal‘ and are 
recorded for him in several early rolls of 
arms, but less than a century after Sir 
Thomas’s death his arms and those of his 
brother were forgotten. In Bruges’ Book, 
which was painted for William Bruges, the 
first Garter King of Arms, about 1430, both 
Thomas and Otes are unarmed.” Nor did 
John Wrythe, the 3rd Garter (1478-1504), 
know what arms they wore, for in his 
Garter Armorial both their shields are 
additions made by his son and successor, 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley (Garter 1505-34).° 
In the meantime, in March 1450 Bruges 
had died leaving many bequests to St. 
George’s, Stamford, the church where he 
lies buried. One of these bequests was for 
the glazing of the chancel windows with 
figures of the First Founders. This glass 
perished long since but several records of 
it remain. The figures were not named but 
most of the arms are easily identifiable and 
by a process of elimination we are left with 
two coats which must have been intended 
for the two Holands. One of these is the 
royal coat, France and England quarterly; 
the other is Azure, a lion or. Without doubt 
the former was meant for Sir Thomas and 
the latter for Sir Otes. At first blush it 
seems strange that the arms of men so 
prominent as these should have been so 
soon forgotten. This is especially so for 
Sir Otes who bore his paternal arms and 
crest as is shewn by his seal appended to 
a document dated in 1358. He is not known 
to have used any other arms and we need 
pay no further attention to him. 

In Sir Thomas’s case on the other hand 
there is much excuse for doubt as to his 
arms. He was the elder of these two 
brothers, was born about 1320 and died in 
1360. His wife was Joan, the Fair Maid 
of Kent, sister and heiress of John Earl 
of Kent, and suo jure countess of Kent, 


*C. H. Hunter Blair, Durham Seals (Soc. Ant. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1911-21, No. 1367.) 

* Brit. Mus. MS. Stowe 594, ff. 13, 17. 

*'Nos. 109, 208. Manuscript belonging to the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The original portion was 
painted c, 1488, but additions were made at various 
times down to c. 1510. Further information about 
this and about Bruges’ Book will be found in 
Mr. A. R. Wagner’s Catalogue of Medieval Rolls 
of Arms, to be published shortly under the joint 
auspices of the Society of Antiquaries and the 
Harleian ye, 

‘Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Seals No. 10770. 
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Baroness Woodstock and Baroness Wake. 
They were married per verba de praesenti* 
about 1339. About 1341,° however, during 
Sir Thomas’s absence overseas, Joan, prob- 
ably under duress, went through a form of 
marriage with William (Montagu) Earl of 
Salisbury with whom she lived for several 
years. This “marriage” was annulled in 
1349 on Sir Thomas’s appeal, and Joan 
resumed her life with him. She survived 
him and less than a year after his death in 
1360 she was married to the Black Prince. 
Sir Thomas was summoned to Parliament 
in 1353/4 as Lord Holand, and about the 
same time we find him using the style 
“Seigneur de Wake” jure uxoris. In 1360, 
not long before his death, he was summoned 
in Joan’s title of Earl of Kent. 

Sir Thomas first wore his paternal arms, 
these being displayed on his seal c. 1341-43.° 
Ten years later in 1353/4 he was using quite 
a different seal. This displays the same crest 
as before, the bush of feathers, but the shield 
is blank. Birch in cataloguing this seal says 
that the charges are “entirely obliterated ”’ 
That is a mistake. It is clear from an 
examination of the seal that there never 
were any charges on the shield. Moreover, 
in 1357 Sir Thomas was using yet another 
seal and this also displays a blank shield. 
In this case there are two shields and 
between them is the same panache crest. 
The dexter shield bears the bars and 
roundels of Wake (Or, two bars and in 
chief three roundels gules); the sinister 
shield is blank. The dexter shield is ex- 
plained by a document among the Droitwich 
Corporation muniments, to which this seal 
is appended, and in which Sir Thomas styles 
himself “ Seigneur de Wake.”* Prattinton, 
the Worcestershire antiquary (1771-1840), 
noted that a specimen of the 1353 seal 
among the Droitwich muniments had the 
shield “blacked,”® and the Antiquaries’ 
Roll of about 1355, paints a plain black 


*I owe these details to Miss Margaret Galway, 
who has given much interesting information about 
Joan in her papers, “ Joan of Kent and the Order 
of the Garter” (University of Birmingham His- 
torical Journal, vol. I, 1947, p. 13), and “ The 
‘ Troilus ’ Frontispiece ” (Modern Language Review, 
vol. XLIV, 1949, p. 161). 

* Durham Seals No. 1366. 

* Brit. Mus. Catalogue 10771. 

* Birch (Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Seals No. 
10914) mistook this for a Hungerford seal, but the 
Droitwich specimen shews that it was Holand’s. 

* MS. penes Soc. Ant., Lond., s.v. Droitwich, 
p. 449, no. 26. 
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shield for “sir Thomas Holand.”’® The 
cumulative effect of this evidence is irre- 
sistible: from 1353 if not earlier Sir 
Thomas used a plain black shield. Both Dr. 
Hunter Blair, F.S.A.,"1 and the late Dr. D. 
L. Galbreath, Hon. F.S.A.,’* thought that 
this might be a “tournament shield” side 
by side with which Sir Thomas would 
retain his paternal coat of the lion and lis 
as “arms for war.” That may be so, but 
I know of no other case of a tournament 
shield displayed on a knight’s seal in 
preference to his ancestral arms. In any case 
we seem to have no clue to the reasons 
which led Sir Thomas to use this rarest of 
armorial phenomena, an uncharged shield, 
or to choose the colour black. Is it possible 
that the adoption of this plain black shield 
was due to some vow, just as earlier he 
had kept one eye covered for nine years or 
more?** It can hardly be anything but a 
coincidence, but it is perhaps worth noting 
that black was the livery of Joan’s last 
husband, the Black Prince, and also, as it 
would seem from his Garter-plate, that of 
Sir Thomas Beaufort who was Duke of 
Exeter from 1416 to 1426, in the interval 
between the attainder in 1400 of Sir 
Thomas’s younger son, John Duke of 
Exeter, and the restoration of the title to 
John’s son in 1443. 

Sir Thomas’s two sons both discarded the 
Holand lion and lis and took their mother’s 
arms, the three leopards of England in a 
silver border. The elder, Thomas 2nd earl 
of Kent, bore these unchanged, as did his 
sons, the 3rd and 4th earls. This fact must 
have been known to Bruges, for Edmund, 
the 4th earl, only died in 1407 and Bruges 
had been made Chester Herald nine years 
before that. 

The younger son, John, was created Earl 
of Huntingdon in 1387 and Duke of Exeter 
in 1397, but was degraded in 1399 and 
beheaded in 1400. He too wore his mother’s 
arms but he added a powdering of golden 
fleurs de lis on the silver border. Gold lis 
on a silver border discord with one of the 
so-called “laws” of heraldry, and it has 
often been said that John’s border was “ of 


*° Society of Antiquaries, London, MS 136. 

" Archaeologia vol. 89, p. 10. 

™ Paper on “ Shields for Peace” (i.e. Tourna- 
ment shields) read to the Society of Antiquaries 
on 2 November 1949 but not yet printed. 

** See Miss Galway’s “ Joan of Kent,” p. 18. 
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France,” that is blue sown with gold lis,’ 
One manuscript, Willement’s Roll, which is 
thought to have been compiled about 1395, 
does indeed make the border blue but the 
balance of evidence is in favour of the silver 
border. A contemporary foreign roll, 
Gelre’s Armorial, c. 1400, gives the 
silver border with gold lis, and that colour- 
ing is also found in later manuscripts such 
as Randle Holme’s Book c. 1445, the Grand 
Armorial Equestre c. 1450, and Ballard’s 
Book c. 1450-80. In Randle Holme’s Book 
the border is actually tricked “the bordore 
sylvyr, the flowredelyes of golde”;’® the 
shield is named “Erle of Hontyngeton,” 
but the entry has been struck through and 
marked “ attainted” shewing that the first 
earl was meant. The entry in the Armorial 
Equestre is named “le conte de hontiton,”"* 
which may mean either the Ist earl or his 
son who was restored to the earldom of 
Huntingdon in 1417 and to the dukedom of 
Exeter in 1443. The tricking of the border 
in Randle Holme’s Book leaves no room 
for doubt, but the correctness of the silver 
tincture is confirmed by Ballard’s Book. 
This was compiled by one William Ballard 
who was March King of Arms to Edward 
IV and Henry VII. Before that he had 
been the private herald of Henry, 3rd and 
last Holand Duke of Exeter (succ. 1446; 
attainted 1461), so his authority should be 
unimpeachable. One page of the book is 
in effect a pedigree of the dukes. The shields 
are :— 

1. “Syre John of Gaunt,” France and 
England quarterly with a label ermine. 

2. “Dame Blanche of Langcaster and 
Exytere,” England with a label of 
France. 

3. Nos. 1 and 2 impaled. 

4. “Dame Elizabeth of Langcaster,” as 
no. 1 

5. “John Ducke of Excestere” [i.e., the 
Ist duke], England in a border argent 
semy of lis or. 

6. “Dame Elizabeth of Langcastre 
Duchesse of Excestre,” nos. 5 and 1 
impaled. 

7. “John Erle of Huntyngton” [son of 4 
and 5], no. 2 quartering no. 5. 

** Burke’s General Armory makes the border gold 
and the lis azure. I know of no authority for that 
colouring. 

*® The Ancestor vol. III, p. 200, no. 75. 

** Ancien Armorial Equestre de la Toison d’Or 


et de L’Europe, ed. Lorédan Larchey, Paris, 1890, 
p. 214, pl. xciii. 
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8. “John ducke of Excestre” [i.e., no. 7 
after his promotion], England in a 
bordure azure semy of lis or. 

9. “ Harry ducke of Excestre” [son of 7 
and 8], as no. 8. 

10. [Anne of York, sister of Edward IV, 
wife of no. 9], no. 9 impaling France 
and England quarterly with a silver 
label semy of roundels gules.’’ 


Originally shield 5 was as blazoned above 
with a silver border powdered with gold 
lis, but the border was afterwards painted 
over with blue (without fleurs de lis), which 
has flaked off in places shewing the original 
white and gold. This blue pigment is 
noticeably different from the rest of the 
blue on the page; it certainly did not come 
from the same pot of paint, and it is 
certainly an addition; how much later than 
the original painting I cannot tell. If it was 
made by or for Ballard then we must take 
it that the earl first wore a plain blue border, 
and afterwards abandoned that for his 
mother’s silver border differenced with the 
golden fleurs de lis. But was the alteration 
made in Ballard’s day? This is not certain. 
Many additions were made after 1490 when 
Garter Wrythe bought the book from 
Ballard’s widow, and I suspect that this 
was the work of one of Wrythe’s painters 
who misliked the idea of metal on metal 
and “corrected” the border to azure. 
Shields 7 and 8 confirm, indirectly but none 
the less cogently, that the first and second 
earls used a silver border and, what is more, 
they point to the reason why the latter duke 
changed the border to blue. In taking the 
lis for his difference John I was no doubt 
borrowing from the original Holand arms, 
but shield 7 says unmistakably that John II 
wished to stress his descent from Blanche 
of Lancaster, for her arms are given 
precedence over the Holand coat which 
came from the younger line of Kent. The 
earl, however, did not retain that quartered 
coat. On or before his creation as duke of 
Exeter he dropped Dame Blanche’s quarter- 
ing and reverted to the single coat of 
Holand; at the same time he changed the 
silver border to blue, though still retaining 
the powdering of fleurs de lis. This blue, 
lis-strewn border is commonly described as 
a “border of France ”—it might be called 
a “border of Lancaster,’ for I have no 


; “College of Arms MS. M 3, f. 87v, nos. 1061 
eq. 
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doubt that it is a deliberate allusion to 
Dame Blanche’s label. 

The last two shields on that page of 
Ballards’ Book are tournament shields. 
No. 1071 is Party azure and argent, an ear 
of wheat bendways or. 1072 is Gules, six 
ears of wheat, 3, 2, 1, or. Neither shield is 
named and we can only speculate as to 
their owners. In his paper on “ Shields for 
Peace” cited above Dr. Galbreath concluded 
that such badge-charged shields cannot be 
regarded as tournament shields unless they 
can be dated in the 14th or early 15th 
century. That rules out the 3rd duke of 
Exeter and leaves us to choose between the 
Ist and 2nd dukes. John II is on the late 
side for he was only born in 1395 or 1396; 
still, as he was knighted in 1413 the possi- 
bility of his using a tournament shield can- 
not be wholly excluded.** John I on the 
other hand (he was beheaded in 1400) was 
one of the sturdiest jousters of his day and 
was captain of the English team which met 
Marshal Boucicault and his companions at 
St. Inglevert in 1390.’® He is almost certain 
to have used a tournament shield and I 
see no reason why he should not have used 
different shields on different occasions. I 
admit that I have no proof that he gave a 
wheat-ear as a badge, but as both his son 
and his grandson did so it is probable that 
he did too. The best known shield for peace 
is that of the Black Prince. The field in 
that case is of the prince’s livery colour, 
black, and other examples suggest that such 
shields were often, perhaps usually, of the 
owner’s liveries. But what of these two 
shields? In the one case the field is blue 
and white, in the other it is red. Unfor- 
tunately I have found nothing to shew what 
liveries were given by any of the Holands 
except Sir Otes, the K.G.; he probably gave 
blue and white for the painting of his arms 
in Wrythe’s Garter Armorial stripes the 
mantling of those colours. They are in fact 
the colours of the original Holand arms and 
the duke might well have taken them for 
that reason. The red field of the second 
shield on the other hand may have been 
suggested by the field of his mother’s arms 
which both he and his brother took in lieu 


8 John i had an elder brother, Richard, but he 
is unlikely to have used a tournament shield for 
he cannot have been more than 13 years old at 
his death on 3 September 1400, his parents having 
been married on 24 June 1386. 

 Froissart, Johnes’ translation II. 434, 
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of their paternal coat; there are also some 
grounds for thinking that red and white 
may have been Joan’s colours. 

The wheat-ear as an Exeter badge is 
proved by its appearance beside the arms on 
seals of John II?° and Henry.” It also occurs 
in some political verses of c. 1449 and in 
rolls of badges of later date. In some of 
these it has been transmogrified into a 
white hare. In English rolls?* I take this 
to be in origin no more than an eccentric 
spelling of wheat-ear, but the translation in 
a Welch manuscript, yr ysgyfarnog wen** 
can only mean “ poore Wat.” 

Finally I must refer to a deed executed 
by Thomas 2nd earl of Kent at Plymouth 
on 4 July 1371. By this he ceded to his 
companion in arms, Sir Richard Waldegrave 
and his heirs male all rights in his panache 
crest, “ nostre healme le touft en difference 
my parti de longes de blanc et de rouge ovec 
une coronne door le quele healme nous 
Thomas de Holand & noz heirs lui garan- 
tirons encontre touz.”** Having adopted his 
mother’s arms and crest and having there- 
fore no further use for his own “tuft” of 
blue and white feathers, the earl ceded these 
to Waldegrave, but stipulated that the 
colours were to be changed to white and red, 
thus matching Sir Richard’s shield: Per pale 
argent and gules. It is not without interest 
to note that before 1371 Sir Richard 
charged this party shield with a baston.”° 
After 1371 he dropped the baston, for in 
1386 his seal displays a shield party pale- 
ways and a crest: out of a crown a bush of 
ostrich feathers.” 

H. STANFORD LONDON, F-.S.A. 


es —- in Public Record Office, 16 and 18 
en. . 

21 Matrix in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Eg. Brit. Mus. MS Harl. 2113, f. 154v (a 
Randle Holme MS); Bodleian MS. Ashmole 337, 
ff. 136v., 137v. 

* Llanstephan MS. 46, f. 
Library of Wales. 

** College of Arms MS. Vincent 86; Complete 
tt i De 154 citing Brit. Mus. "MS. Hari. 
5805 

25 Seal of 1363 in Public Record Office, Ancient 
Deeds L. 1638/9. The baston was probably sable 
for the arms of an earlier Sir Richard (fl. 1280-95) 
are given in the Lord Marshal’s Roll, c. 1295, as 
Party argent and gules, a baston sable. A seal, of 
which I eel found neither the date ner the owner, 
shews the same shield with a baston but adds a 
crest: a bull’s head (Bowditch MS. XVI. 5). 

26 Brit. Mus. Catalogue 14210. The County Roll 
and Willement’s Roll give Sir Richard’s arms as 
Party argent and gules; both rolls date from 
towards the end of Richard II’s reign. 


117 in the National 
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THE INIMITABLE BOBADILL 
(Continued from page 4) 
jvuocess by the names found in the 

Minute Book of the Masters of 
Defence, now in the British Museum,’ it 
would appear that those said to be most 
prominent in the baiting of Rocco must 
have been Francis Calvert, then but a 
Provost, though admitted Master in 1583, 
and Isaac Kennard, admitted Master in 
1578. Once more, there is nothing in the 
City Records to show that there was any 
sequel to what, in effect, was a reprimand 
from the Privy Council, but as we hear no 
more of any further wails from the un- 
aggressive Italian, it is likely that Francis, 
Isaac, and their friends had pressure brought 
upon them which induced them to let their 
victim severely alone. 

While it is evident that Rocco could count 
upon every indulgence in putting his 
grievances before the Privy Council, it does 
not seem to have struck their Lordships 
that there might be another side to the 
story. Indeed, there is no trace that the 
accused fencers were ever allowed to answer 
the charges made against them, and yet they 
had some excuse for their disorderly con- 
duct. The Masters of Defence were con- 
stituted a juridical body by a Patent granted 
to them by Henry VIII which, among other 
things, gave them the monopoly of the 
teaching of fencing within the King’s 
Dominions.’ In the Minute Book, there are 
office copies of the licences granted to 
Provosts and Masters; in their preambles 
it is claimed that the privileges granted by 
Henry were confirmed by Elizabeth under 
the advice of that very Privy Council which 
now seems to have forgotten all about them. 
Unfortunately, though there are many con- 
temporary references to these Patents,’ 
neither of them is now to be found among 
the Public Records, but there is actually a 
Signed Bill issued by Henry VIII in 1540 
(No. C. 82/770), which confirms the fact 
that the Masters had the sole right to teach 
fencing in England, Wales, and Ireland. 
This Bill constitutes them as a Commission 
of Enquiry into persons teaching without 


*Sloane M.S.S. Ayscough, No. 2530. A Note 
of all Maister’s prizes, Provost's prizes . . . with 
the Rules of the Society. 1568 to 1583. 

‘4 ET one Buc’s supplement to Stow’s Annales, 
e 

° Gauke of a City of London, 1. Mary. 1556, 
Buc, ut supra Sir Thomas Overbury, Character 
of an Ordinarie Fencer, 1616, etc. 
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their licence, and it gives them power to 
bring such persons before the nearest 
magistrate, who is to bind the offenders 
over under sureties, or in default to com- 
mit them to gaol.* 

In 1578, the year of these alarms, William 
Joyner, Richard Dunne, Richard Smyth, 
and William Mucklow were the Four 
Ancient Masters, the governing body of the 
profession.” In the case of a man like 
Rocco, enjoying powerful protection, they 
may have thought it unwise to test their 
punitive powers, for an attempt to enforce 
their privileges in this case might well have 
ended in the revocation of their cherished 
Patent, about the continued validity of 
which they seem to have had secret doubts. 
But there was nothing whatever to prevent 
them, if they thought fit, from demanding 
that the interloper should, at least, “ fight 
his challenge” in accordance with their 
rules and orders approved in the Patent 
of 1540 as “ good and laudable.” We can- 
not doubt that such a proposal must have 
been made to Rocco who, like Bobadill, 
stood upon his dignity as a gentleman, 
declining to lower his social position by 
meeting publicly “such Masters as_ will 
come,” or even to compromise principle by 
“agreeing with the Masters,” for the 
Minute Book hints that that course was 
sometimes allowed. If the less responsible 
members of the fencers’ guild tried to over- 
come obduracy by provoking the recalci- 
trant to “ prove himself” in the streets of 
London, it is no more than might have been 
expected. 

A situation like this was too precious to 
be sacrificed by any playwright. Neverthe- 
less, Jonson had made Bobadill a gentleman; 
as such, the Captain would have been 
horrified at the bare notion of assuming the 
professional plastron, and when the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Servants first produced 
Every Man in His Humour in 1598,° every 
man in the audience knew perfectly well 
that the Masters of Defence would have 
had no reason whatever to try to control the 
actions of a private individual. Jonson over- 
came the difficulty by introducing the 
incident as a flight of fancy typical of his 
hero, and allowing him to embroider upon 


‘Calendar of Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
vol. xv, p. 477. 

*Sloane M.S.S. supra. 
. ‘Title page of the quarto edition of Every Man 
in His Humour, 1601. 
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the imaginary adventure by telling how he 
drove his men in buckram “three, four, 
five, six of them together afore him the 
whole length of a street.” 

If we can rely upon Silver, this is just 
what the Captain’s prototype failed to do, 
for he assures us that Rocco drew but twice 
during the whole of his thirty-five years’ 
stay in London.’ Once it was upon a pot- 
valiant gentleman who was creating a dis- 
turbance outside his house, the second time 
it was upon an unarmed waterman at 
Queenhithe. Rocco took effective police 
measures against the inebriated one by 
issuing forth “with his great two-handed 
sword drawn,” but when he drew his rapier 
upon the waterman, he was “soundly 
beaten with oars and stretchers for his 
pains.” Was this latter predicament the one 
Jonson had in mind when he made Bobadill 
suffer those “touches with soft wood, laid 
on strongly, borne patiently,” of which he 
makes light in Act iv. sc. 7 of the play? 

Passing from these desperate passages to 
the less tempestuous ones in Rocco’s history, 
Silver tells us that he had a house in 
Warwick Lane, to which he must have re- 
moved after the sacking by Vavasour and 
Burbage of his first home in the parish of 
St. Peter-the-Less, Paul’s Wharf. It was here 
that he was living when the fencers treated 
him so unkindly, and this was the scene 
of the discomfiture of the hapless reveller. 
Silver does not mention any other residence, 
but as a matter of fact Rocco removed to 
the Blackfriars in 1584/85, for there is a 
lease preserved among the Loseley manu- 
scripts which shows that, in that year, he 
took from Sir William More premises which 
formed part of the former convent of the 
Blackfriars. They consisted of “a hall, a 
chamber above the hall, a little room under 
the said hall, a yard, a little chamber or 
vault within the said yard, a cellar under 
the fence-school under the south end of 
same.” The hall was the former buttery of 
the friars, and the chamber was once the 
lodgings of the convent butler; there was 
an entrance to the premises from an alley 
on the line of what is now Printing House 
Lane. The place had been used since 
1563/64 as a fencing school by William 
Joyner, one of the Four Ancient Masters, 
who also was keeping a tavern there in 
1576. Joyner had been assessed at £7 
annually, but Rocco’s rental was £6, 

* Silver. Paradoxes of Defence, 1599. 
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together with his proportion of the rates 
due by the inhabitants of the Liberty for 
“church, scavenger, and  watch-and- 
ward.”* 

The equipment of a fencing school as 
conducted by Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
*‘ ordinarie fencer” was more than Spartan, 
for it consisted only of “ three large bavins, 
and a bench which, in the vacation of the 
afternoon, he uses as a day-bed.”® Rocco 
scorned such simplicity. Silver, a man of 
the old school, says with disgust that, 
“thinking it a disgrace to keep a fence- 
school, he called his establishment his 
colledge.” He then gives us a glimpse of the 
large hall decorated with the coats-of-arms 
of Rocco’s noble disciples, each man having 
his rapier, dagger, and glove of mail hang- 
ing beneath his achievement. Extravagant 
luxury was provided in the shape of benches 
and stools from which visitors could watch 
the play, and the decadent style of the fur- 
nishing was completed by a large table 
covered with a gold-fringed velvet cloth on 
which there were quires of “ fine-gilt ” paper 
on which the gentlemen might write their 
letters without leaving the hall.?° 

All this magnificence, together with build- 
ing operations which Rocco, with the fine 
insouciance of the artist, did upon ground 
not covered by his lease, cost a great deal 
of money. Rumour may have exaggerated 
the fees charged by the Italian, which Silver 
says were high, for “Rocco taught none 
under twentie, fortie, fiftie, or an hundred 
pounds,” but whatever may have been his 
receipts, they did not cover his expenditure, 
for there is, among the Loseley papers, a 
petition from Rocco’s workmen to Sir 
William More, in which they plead that their 
employer owes them two hundred pounds 
which he cannot pay.’ This state of 
illiquidity seems to be another link with 
Bobadill who, asked if he has any money 
with which to bribe the Justice’s supposed 
man, replies cheerfully: “ Not a cross! ” 

The position was so dubious that More 
began to have serious doubts about his 
tenant, who, fearing that he might be ejected 


* Loseley M.S.S. No. 1396. Printed by Feuillerat 
in Malone Society’s Publications, vol. 41. 

*Overbury. Character of an Ordinarie Fencer, 
1616. “ Bavins”” were sticks of firewood. The 
word is used derisively for the ash cudgels with 
which fencing lessons were given. Cf. Jonson’s 
The Case is Altered, Act ii, sc. 7. 

*° Silver. Paradoxes of Defence, 1599. 


* Loseley M.S.S. supra. 
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at the expiry of his lease, got his patrons, 
Lord Willoughby, Sir John North, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh to intercede with More for 
an extension of his term. After a good deal 
of correspondence, More agreed reluctantly 
to the desired extension, but in spite of an 
urgent appeal from the three distinguished 
gentlemen, he refused to grant more than 
a seven years lease for the hall, and a ten 
years lease for the lodging.” 

In 1595/96, when More sold the property 
to Thomas Burbage, who converted it into 
the Blackfriars Theatre, Rocco had disap. 
peared, for the Deed of Sale sets forth that 
the hall and lodging had been in the occupa- 
tion of one Thomas Bruskett since 1593." 
Although the latter date agrees with the 
expiration of the seven years lease, there 
is good reason to assume that Rocco died 
about that time, for Silver tries to excuse 
his rather malicious account of Rocco and 
his successors, Vincentio Saviolo, by adding 
a marginal note disclaiming any wish to 
“disgrace the dead.”’* Search has not 
resulted either in the discovery of Rocco’s 
Will, or of the register of his burial. 

Comparing the salient incidents in the 
life of Rocco with the doings of Bobadill 
in the play, it might now be argued that 
identification is complete, were it not for 
a question of chronology which obtrudes, 
Born only in 1573, Jonson could have no 
personal recollection of the differences be- 
tween Rocco and the Masters of Defence 
in 1578 and 1579. But even after the lapse 
of two decades the successful defiance of 
the privileges of the Masters rankled; it 
was neither forgotten nor forgiven, as may 
be gathered from Silver’s account written 
in 1599. In it, after offering lip-service to 
the memory of the Italian, he is so carried 
away by righteous indignation that he can 
find no more indulgent words than 
““impudence and inefficiencie” to bestow 
upon the victim of his obituary. Yet Silver 
was a Hampshire gentleman of ancient line- 
age who, though a fencing enthusiast, was 
never a professional Master at all.’® 


* Loseley M.S.S. supra. 

* Loseley M.S.S. No. 348. Deed of Sale to 
Burbage in 1595/96. 

'* Silver. Paradoxes of Defence, 1599. 

'’ Silver’s pedigree, confirmed by Mr. Claren- 
cieux Cooke in the Visitation: of Hampshire, 
1622/24 (Harleian Society, vol. 64), shows eleven 
escents. He lived in London, for he was married 
by the Bishop of London's Licence to Mary 
Heydon, also of London, at St. Clement Dane’s 
in the Strand, on 24th March 1579/80. 
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Jonson, then, must have heard the story 
from the fencers, for not only did they often 
play their challenges at the theatres, but they 
were his neighbours in the Liberty of the 
Blackfriars,"* where they were not subject 
to City ordinances. As a swordsman who 
had given proofs of courage and skill’’ he 
would listen with interest, and as a play- 
wright, the humour of the business would 
appeal to him. If sympathy with their 
griefs was not unmixed with a writer’s quest 
for material, at least he gave the Masters 
comfort by holding up their ancient enemy, 
in the guise of Bobadill, to eternal ridicule 
and contempt. At long last, poetic justice 
had overtaken Rocco Bonetti. 


J. D. AYLWaRD. 


See Jonson’s deposition in the Chancery suit 
of Roe v. Garland, 1616. 

* Jonson had seen service in Flanders. After 
he returned to London about 1598, he was 
“appealed to the fields ” by Gabriel Spencer, one 
of Henslowe’s company. In spite of, or perhaps 
because of, the fact that his opponent’s sword was 
ten inches longer than his own, he killed his man. 
Tried at the Old Bailey, he was found guilty of 
manslaughter, pleaded his clergy, and was branded 
in the brawn of the thumb with the letter M. 
Although so strong a partisan of the Masters of 
Defence, he did not use their cutting sword, for 
the indictment says: “Et eundm Gabrielem cum 
quodm. gladio de ferro et calibe vocat ‘a Rapiour ’ 
recij iijs quem in manu sua destera adtunc et ibm. 


auit et tenuit.”” The duel took place at Hoxton. 


SAMUEL HARTLIB’S ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH JOHN AUBREY 


AMUEL HARTLIB’S journal, labelled 
by him Ephemerides and found among 
his papers,’ contains the following entry: 
“The 24 of Dec[ember] [16]52 came to 
my house of his owne accord the first time 
Mr. John Aubrey dwelling at Broad Chalke 
neere Salisbury. The letters to him to bee 
left at the Lambe in katharin street in 
Sarum. He lodged at the Rainbow-Stationer 
neare the Temple. Hee seemed to be a very 
witty man and a mighty favorer and pro- 
moter of all Ingen[ious] and Verulamian 
designes. Espfecially] interested in Mr. 
Potter the 666. divine whom he kn[ows] 
intimately and written several letters unto 
him to oblige him to communication and 
publishing of all his Experim[ents] and In- 
vent[ions], but could never prevaile. He 
counted that Tract of 666. one of his 


*I am indebted to Lord Delamere, the owner 
of the papers, for permission to quote from them. 
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meanest pieces. He commended extraordin- 
arily his new invented watch without any 
wheeles, which was plaine and very accurat 
and yet could be made so smal as to bee con- 
tracted into a Ladys pendence to weare in 
her eares. He had spoken with the E[arl] of 
Pemb[roke] Sir J[ohn] D’Anvers and others 
about a Patent for it. Besides he said he had 
many other excellent] Inv[entions] as for 
facilitating of carriadges, blowing of mils 
bellows. Withal studying a common or uni- 
v[ersal] character and was also chymically 
given. He had also an Invent[ion] for 
Threshing but durst not discover or use it 
for feare of undoing the Poore. Mr. Aubrey 
is also acquainted with Mr. Boyle, and 
dwels not far from Stalbridge.’ 

This visit of Aubrey to London is referred 
to by Powell,” who gives the address of 
Aubrey’s lodging there more fully. The 
information about Francis Potter contained 
in the entry was communicated to Hartlib 
by Aubrey at this first meeting, as is clear 
from the insertion of the words “ Mr. 
Aubrey” near the end of the entry, this 
being the method used by Hartlib in the 
journal to indicate the source of his informa- 
tion. Potter’s work An Interpretation of the 
Number 666 was published at Oxford in 
1642, this number being the number of the 
Beast in the book of Revelation (xiii. 18). 
Some of his mechanical inventions are 
mentioned in the account of him given by 
Aubrey in his Brief Lives, but not that of a 
watch. The Earl of Pembroke mentioned in 
the entry is Philip, fifth Earl, who was in 
1652 President of the Council of State, of 
which Sir John Danvers was also a member 
at that time. Mr. Boyle is, of course, Robert 
Boyle, whose father left him a house at 
Stalbridge in Dorset, on the other (the west) 
side of Shaftesbury from Broad Chalk. 

In Hartlib’s Ephemerides for 1653 there 
are three entries of information from 
Aubrey about Potter. 

The first runs as follows: “ Potter hath 
made statick experimfents] about Bees. 
Invented a new kind of crosse-bow that shal 
shoote as strong as a musquet. A kind of 
double writing. A new invention of watches. 
Something to publish shortly. Aubrey. 

“My Lady Mitton is said to have the 
remainder of all Verul[am’s] MS. which 
Aub[rey] will labor to get from her. 


? Anthony Powell: John Aubrey and his Friends, 
London, 1948, p. 74. 
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“Mr. Daven[ant] of Divin[ity] whom 
the Bish[op] made his heire of 2000 a y[ear] 
hath made ready several Mathematical] 
Arithmetical Geomfetrical] Astron[omical] 
works in Latin, which he intends shal be 
publish’t after his death.” 

It was written between January 18th and 
February 19th, and the information given 
probably led Hartlib to extract from Aubrey 
the promise of a “large and particular” 
account of Potter which is mentioned in the 
letter® of March 8th from Hartlib to Aubrey. 
The invention of the watch is probably that 
described in the entry for 1652. More 
information about Potter’s experiments 
with bees is given elsewhere‘ by Aubrey. 
The other inventions are nowhere described, 
and I do not know what it was that Potter 
was in 1653 to “publish shortly.” Lady 
Mitton is unknown to me. Dr. Edward 
Davenant, whose mathematical Works are 
referred to again in the next entry, was the 
heir of his uncle, John Davenant, Bishop of 
Salisbury,® but the Brief Lives do not men- 
tion the inheritance of £2,000 a year, though 
they record some gifts from uncle to nephew. 
Aubrey records® that “being a divine” 
Edward Davenant, though the best mathe- 
matician in the world in his time according 
to Sir Christopher Wren, was “ unwilling to 
print, because the world should not know 
how he spent the greatest part of his time.” 

The second entry for 1653 says: “ Mr. 
Aubrey told of Mr. Potter that hee had 
invented of late some extraord[inary] singu- 
lar matter which hee thought not fit for 
communication by writing but invited him 
to make a journey to him. Hee hath also 
invented a new paire of compasses.” It was 
written between the 18th and the end of 
April. The compasses are described in 
Aubrey’s life of Potter.’ 

The following is the rather long third 
entry, written after November 20th and 
before December 7th, 1653: “One Wood- 
house Minist[er] not far from Mr. Potter 
about 6 or 8 miles hath written ag[ainst] 
666. to which also Potter hath replied which 
no doubt wil bee printed. The foresaid 
Woodhouse hath a great heape of Ms. 
Mathematical] Arithm[etical] Geom- 


* Powell, p. 71, where the year given for the 
letter, 1653, must be 1652/3. 

* Powell, p. 250. 

5 Aubrey, Brief "a ed. Clark, I, p. 202. 


* Ibid., pp. 200-201. 
’ Clark, tt, p. 166. 
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[etrical] Algeb[raical] Astronomical written 
by hims[elf] or rather Davenant. But one of 
these Algebra is printed at Oxf[ord] ag[ainst] 
the knowledge or consent of their Author, 
But by his son after his death all the rest 
wil come out. Aubrey. 

“Potter is extreamly suspicious and mis- 
trustful soe that he wil not communicate 
any thing at all. He suspects the intercept. 
ing of his letters of his best friends. 

“The Dr. his brother is outed from 
Oxf[ord] and lives with him but there is no 
communication betweene them tho Brethren, 
The Dr. is also a great contemner and vilifier 
of all mathematical studies. 

“ Potter pretends to have an Invention for 
watches to goe without wheeles to carrie 
about one which shal not cost above 
1 Sh{illing] 6. 

“He is also about a common-language to 
bee written in ordinary characters.” 

Hartlib has made a mistake here in the 
minister’s name, for Launcelot Morehouse 
is evidently meant. Aubrey’s Brief Lives 
show him to have been minister of Pert- 
wood, near Kilmington in Somerset, where 
Potter lived as rector, a mathematician and 
the neighbour of Dr. Edward Davenant, 
Vicar of Gillingham, likewise a mathema- 
tician, whose manuscripts Morehouse had in 
his possession. The Algebra by Davenant 
published at Oxford may be the Versus 
mnemonici ad computationes cossicas men- 
tioned in his Life by Aubrey. The brother 
of Potter referred to in the entry is Dr. 
Hannibal Potter, who was deprived of the 
presidentship of Trinity College, Oxford, 
in 1647 by the parliamentary Chancellor, the 
fourth Earl of Pembroke; a letter from him 
to Aubrey corroborates the entry in regard 
to the unfriendly relations between the two 
brothers. 

In 1654 Hartlib gave Aubrey’ a copy of 
“The true and ready way to learne the 
Latine tongue,” a collection of three views 
on the subject by Eilhard Lubinus, Richard 
Carew and Montaigne respectively, which 
was published in that year. Aubrey also 
possessed’® a printed copy of “ The Advice 
of W.P. to Mr. Samuel Hartlib for the 
advancement of some particular parts of 
learning,” published in 1648; but there is 
nothing to show whether he bought this 
himself or was given it, some years after its 

* Quoted by Powell, p. 71. 

* Brief Lives, I, p 295. 

*° Ibid., Il, p. 149. 
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publication, by the author himself, his friend 
William Petty, or by Hartlib. 

The Ephemerides for 1655, 1656 and 1657 
have each one reference to Aubrey. 

In 1655 Hartlib notes: “Mr. Aubrey is 
writing the life of Verulam.” 

“Mr. Schlezfer]'! mentioned to have 
heard of a Ms. of his De Arthritide.” This 
entry was made after December 7th. Hart- 
lib conveyed both items of information to 
John Worthington in a letter’? of Decem- 
ber 12th, adding more details of Bacon’s 
manuscript, among them that it had not 
been found though it had been in Sir 
William Boswell’s keeping. This is a very 
good example of the way in which Hartlib 
obtained information and passed it on to 
other people who might be interested. A life 
of Bacon appears in Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 
which were written from 1669 onwards, and 
it is quite likely that material collected by 
Aubrey even as early as 1655 went to the 
writing of it. Moreover, Aubrey’ had 
studied Bacon’s Essays, Elements of the 
Law“ and Historia Vitae et Mortis, 
acquired in 1650 a copy of De Ventis’® and 
in 1651 a copy of the Remaines,’* and tried 
in 1653 to get the remainder of Bacon’s 
manuscripts, as already mentioned. No 
treatise De Arthritide is to be found in 
Bacon’s Works; a remedy for the gout is 
given there,’’ but it in no way answers 
Hartlib’s description of the manuscript as 
“a most elaborate tract.” 

The entry for 1656 was made between 
September 17th and December Ist, and runs 
thus: “Dr. or Mr. Willis a leading and 
prime man in the Philosophical Club at 
Oxf[ord]. Hee hath written a Treatise] De 
Fermentatione and of Colours much com- 
mended by Mr. Aubrey.” The reference is 
to Dr. Thomas Willis, who became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society; his De Fermentatione 


“J. F. Schlezer came to England from Hamburg 
in 1655 on a mission from the Elector of Branden- 
burg to Cromwell on the question of the Swedish 
attempt to monopolize trade in the Baltic. While 
in London he stayed with Hartlib. 

"Crossley, J., The Diary and Correspondence 
of Dr. J. Worthington, I, pp. 68-9, 82. Chetham 
Society Publications. 

“Cf. Brief Lives, 1, pp. 36, 341, 349 and 394, 
and Powell, p. 297. 

“ The Elements of the Common Law, containing 
the Maxims of the Law and the Use of the Law, 
was published in 1630. 

x ,, Probably the “ Historia Ventorum ” is meant. 

* Published in 1648. 
“ Edited by Ellis and Spedding, II, p, 365. 
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was published, with other treatises, at The 
Hague in 1659, but Aubrey had a copy in 
1658.** There does not seem to be any 
record of a writing by Willis on colours, 
however. 

The entry for 1657 is brief, saying simply - 
“Mr. Aubrey brought Mr. Hopkins 27 Febr. 
the first time to my house.” Nothing 1s 
known to me about Mr. Hopkins, but 
perhaps Hartlib has set the name down 
wrongly and John (afterwards Sir John) 
Hoskyns, Aubrey’s friend, is meant. 


G. H. TuRNBULL. 
** Powell, p. 298. 


COLLIER’S ‘HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
DRAMATIC POETRY’ 


OME of John Payne Collier’s first 
experiments in fabrication were con- 
tained in his ‘ History of English Dramatic 
Poetry and Annals of the Stage,’ published 
in three volumes in 1831. Collier stated that 
the three volumes embodied the results of 
twenty years’ study, an ample time for the 
composition of much of their contents. 
Following is a list, formidable in length but 
by no means complete, of passages and 
references which can be regarded as suspect, 
in whole or in part. 

Not much attention has been given, I 
think, to Collier's fabrications since H. B. 
Wheatley published his ‘Notes’ in 1884. 
Wheatley envisaged a band of scholars 
examining Collier’s writings and the material 
over which he had worked, and collaborat- 
ing in the production of an authoritative 
book of reference. By the use of the infra- 
rays, and processes akin, the detection of 
alterations and additions to old documents 
has been made easy since Wheatley’s time, 
and there are few fields of Shakespearean 
research in which better service could now 
be done. 

Some of Collier’s inventions contained in 
his ‘ History, among them the poems on the 
Armada, the burning of the Globe Theatre 
and the London Prentices, have long been 
recognized as forgeries, and others are listed 
by Wheatley. Generally, any reference by 
Collier to an unknown author or to the 
fortunate discovery of documents or entries 
overlooked by previous workers can be 
regarded as a sure sign of fabrication. 

Collier has been too kindly treated by his 
biographers. The whole extent of his evil 
work should be laid bare. 
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VOLUME 1 


xxi. Poem by Fenton, “ who is not men- 
tioned by any of our bibliographers.” 

64. Revels 1514-15. A roll found in the 
Chapter House, Westminster. “ Folded up in 
the roll a singular paper . . . giving an 
account of the exhibitions before the King.” 

70. A poem, “ which has hitherto escaped 
all notice,” in the Cotton MS. 

105. “A contemporary MS. in my hands ” 
of presents made to the Ambassadors at 
Hampton Court, 19th of Henry 8. 

120. “In the Chapter House, Westminster 
is a letter from Thomas Wylley who styles 
himself Vicar of Yoxford, Suffolk. Wylley 
writes: ‘I have made a playe caulyd A Rue 
Commynawilte. I am makyng of A Nother 
caulyd ‘the Woman on the Rokke.’” (The 
hand of the facsimile signature, and of the 
words which follow, bears a suspicious like- 
an) to the hand of the note on the Percy 

173. “An estimate of expenses for four 
masques” (1571) “not signed.” Not dis- 
covered by Malone. 

182. “A curious historical document not 
mentioned by any who have written upon 
the incidents in the lives of Elizabeth or 
Mary.” 

284. “A MS. poem in blank verse has 
fallen into my hands.” ... “It refers to 
. . . the defeat of the Spanish Armada.’ 

““A ms. poem in blank verse has fallen 
into my hands. . . . It is a speech supposed 
to be delivered by a Hermit to the Queen. 
. . . It was written by George Peele.” 

297. “A much more curious paper” 
(mentions Burbage, Shakespeare, etc.). “It 
does not appear to be the original but a 
copy. . . . This remarkable paper has per- 
haps never seen the light until it was recently 
discovered.” (Denounced as a forgery by 
N. E. S. A. Hamilton.) 

323. “A biting jest by Richard Tarlton. 
.-- Tarlton died in 1588: the date appended 
to this jest is January 26th, 1602, being when 
the writer perhaps heard it first.” 

335. “A singular item in Henslowe’s 
Liary not noticed or quoted by Malone.” 

353. “A document . . . quite new in the 
history of the stage” about the Children of 
the Revels. 

386. “A Sonnett upon the pittiful burne- 
ing of the Globe Playhouse in London.” 
“Tt is a very lame effusion.” 

402. “A Ballade in praise of London 
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Prentices”: “copy from a contemporary 
MS.” 

430. “ An Elegy on the death of R. Bur- 
bage long preserved in MS.” Printed by Mr. 
Haslewood in the Gent. Mag. for June 1825, 
(Haslewood, according to Collier, was 
remarkable for “ the paucity of his informa- 
tion.” Very good use of him, and of his 
name, was however made by Collier. The 
editing of the two Percy plays, published by 
the Roxburghe Club in 1824 was, there can 
be no doubt, the work of Collier and not of 
Haslewood.) 


VOLUME 2 


342. “A very curious MS.” . . . contain- 
ing dramas by John Redford, “a person 
whose name is new to our dramatic 
literature.” 

384. “One of Heywood’s contemporaries 
was a person of the name of Thomas 
Pridioxe or Prideaux, and I cannot refrain 
from inserting a specimen of the writings of 
that hitherto unknown poet.” 

399. “ An anonymous interlude written in 
1537 though not printed until many years 
afterwards.” ‘Mr. Haslewood gave an 
account of this piece in the British Biblio- 
grapher.” 

402. “A considerable fragment of an 
interlude, ‘Robin Conscience.’ I should 
be inclined to fix both the authorship and 
the printing of the production very early in 
the reign of Elizabeth, if not that of 
Edward vi.” 

464. “A MS. of recent discovery . . . called 
Misogonus, written by a person of the name 
of Thomas Rychardes. The first page bears 
.. . the date Die 20 Novembris Anno 1577. 
It was unquestionably written many years 
earlier.” 


VOLUME 3 

89. “Not very long since, I bought at 
auction a volume of old plays in the centre 
of which, and used as an index to keep a 
place, I found what I have no doubt once 
formed part of Henslowe’s Diary.” 

113. An entry in Henslowe’s Diary 
“which escaped the eye of Malone” about 
“ Adycyons to Fosstus and . . . a prolog to 
Marloes Tamburlan.” (This is listed by 
Wheatley as a forgery.) 

133. “With regard to ‘The Massacre of 
Paris’ I am in possession of a singular proof 
of the imperfect state in which it appears in 
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the old printed copy. . . . I have a single 
leaf of an original contemporary MS. of this 
play possibly as it came from the hands of 
Marlowe.” (The leaf of the original con- 
temporary MS. is now in the Folger Library. 
Its genuineness is doubted by Prof. R. C. 
Bald, Shakespeare Survey No. 2.) 

166. “It is registered that ‘ The Pinner of 
Wakefield ’ was written by ‘a Minister,’ and 
W. Shakespeare is mentioned as the witness 
to the fact.” 

275. “A ms. full of songs and poems in 
the handwriting of a person of the name of 
Richard Jackson, all copied prior to the 
year 1631. .. . One of the most curious is 
a song, headed ‘ Shakespeare’s rime, which 
he made at the Mitre in Fleete Street.’ ” 

341. An order applicable to the Royal 
Theatre in 1664-5, remarkable for its 
modernized spelling. “It was found among 
the MSS. in the State Paper Office.” 

350. An order dated February 1664-5 
about great disorders in the Attiring Room 
of the Theatre, similarly found and similarly 


remarkable. SYDNEY RACE. 


YEATS’S ‘CAT AND THE MOON’ 


GEVERAL years ago, in an article on 

W. B. Yeats’ poem ‘ The Cat and the 
Moon’ (The Western Review, xi, 241-44), I 
suggested that Yeats may there have been 
indebted for some of his imagery to Deme- 
trius’s treatise On Style (clviii). Demetrius 
cites an unnamed authority for the state- 
ment that “cats are supposed to pine and 
grow as the moon wanes and waxes,” and 
that accordingly the moon is believed to 
have given birth to the cat. Yeats, how- 
ever although he calls the cat “the nearest 
kin of the moon,” says nothing about his 
Minnaloushe’s pining and growing; instead 
he describes the pupils of the cat’s eyes as 
contracting and dilating with the phases of 
the moon. For this he has obviously no 
sanction in Demetrius. 

There is a much better analogue in 
Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris (Ixiii), where the 
remark occurs that the cat’s pupils appear 
to become large and round at the time of 
full moon, and to dwindle and grow 
narrower as the moon begins to wane. 
Unless Yeats took his symbolism from a 
modern occultist, the Plutarch seems to be 
a wholly probable model. 


Yale University. GROVER SMITH. 
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“LAY-OVERS TO CATCH MEDDLERS”: 
SOME REGIONAL VARIANTS 
(‘Notes and Queries,’ clxxxviii. 191) 


HIS ‘taboo’ phrase has apparently 
spread widely throughout the U.S.A., 
experiencing various changes from the basic 
form given by the O.E.D. as “ lay-over.” 
Such a polysyllable with the accent on the 
first syllable was certain to lose or change 
the internal unstressed syllables in accord- 
ance with the sound laws that govern English 
language. 

It is interesting to notice the coincidence 
between the variant American forms and 
those English examples printed in these 
columns in past years. For example, the 
form “lareover for meddlers” found in 
Vardis Fisher’s novel of Mormon life, 
Children of God (1939, corresponds to 
‘““Lareovers for Meddlers” given in 2nd 
Ser., vi. 481 (11 December, 1858), and also 
reported from Lincolnshire in Wright's 
English Dialect Dictionary. The enquirer 
in clxxxviii, 191, contributes “ rare-overs ” 
(apparently found in North Carolina) as a 
new instance, yet this spelling had been 
reported from Kent in 2nd Ser. vii, 225. 
In the novel Kingdom Coming (1933), by 
the late Roark Bradford, there is what 
seems on first sight to be a new turn: 
“Larro’s to ketch meddlo’s.” I wrote the 
author some years ago to ask about the 
phrase, and he replied: “... I have no more 
idea than a goat about where the term 
originated. I heard it as a youngster in West 
Tennessee; I continued to hear it as a not 
so young man in Louisiana.” As I had 
heard this variant several times in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, from the speech of 
Negroes, I suspected that the form was a 
corruption originated and handed down by 
Negro servants. Nevertheless, in 9th Ser. 
x, 475-6, “‘Laro for meddlers” is reported 
from Norfolk, thus providing another 
example of the fact that Negro slaves 
learned their pronunciation of English from 
the early English settlers in the colonies, and 
not vice versa. 

Another form, spoken by a man from 
Clinton, Mississippi, is “layhoods to ketch 
meddlo’s,” a version quite close to that 
listed in 2nd Ser., vii, 138, “ Layhouds for 
meddlers.” This past summer I heard a 
resident of Aurora, North Carolina, Mrs. 
Harriet Harvey Porter, say “ Layo’s to kech 
meddluhs,” the first word of which was 
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reported as being found in four western 
and central English counties (9th Ser., x, 
475-6) and in Wright’s Dictionary as 
“ laoze.” 

I have, however, encountered two other 
variants that I have not seen previously 
listed. From Miss Mary Ann Heyward of 
Charleston, South Carolina, I heard “ lay- 
lows to ketch meddlo’s.” Here folk- 
etymology may be at work. Finally, from 
an elderly gentleman in Bryan, Texas, I 
heard “ lairo’s to ketch meddlo’s.” 


A. H. SCOUTEN. 


NOTES ON JOHNSON’S ‘DICTIONARY’ 
(Continued from cxciv. 445) 
IV 


The Adventurer, No. 85 (August 28th 
1753), Johnson wrote :— 


JN 
““T was once present at the lectures of 

a profound philosopher, a man really 
skilled in the science which he professed, 
who having occasion to explain the terms 
opacum and pellucidium, told us, after 
some hesitation, that opacum was, as one 
might say, opake, and that pellucidium 
signified pellucid.” 

To arrive after irresolution at a conclu- 
sion which leaves us no wiser is a common 
failing of the learned. Dr. Johnson might 
have become rather heavily dogmatic by 
the time Boswell was chronicling him, but 
in the days of the Dictionary the freedom 
with which he could confess ignorance, and 
the directness with which he could condemn 
what he thought to be wrong, are endearing 
characteristics. There is no beating about 
the bush or quibbling. ETCH—“ A country 
word of which I know not the meaning” 
and FLIMSY—“ Of this word I know not 
any original, and suspect it to have crept 
into our language from the cant of manu- 
facturers ” (what would he have thought of 
a film-star’s flimsies?). He is quick to 
rebuke mistake or misuse. He quotes 
FALSIFY meaning to pierce, to run 
through: “Dryden, with all this effort, 
was not able to naturalize the new 
significence, which I have never seen copied, 
except once by some obscure nameless 
writer, and which indeed deserves not to 
be received.” He is equally hard on 
FRAISCHEUR—“a word foolishly inno- 
vated by Dryden.” As for HYPER, meaning 
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‘“‘a hypercritick . . . Prior did not know 
the meaning of the word,” and he quotes a 
couplet to prove it. Of MINIATURE he 
says (but time has “ falsified” his ruling) 
‘“‘ Gay has improperly made it an adjective,” 
but I have saved, for a last example, 
PREJUDICE :— 


“3. To injure; to hurt; to diminish; to 
impair; to be detrimental to. This sense, 
as in the noun, is often improperly 
extended to meanings that have no rela- 
tion to the original sense; who can read 
with patience of an _ ingredient that 
prejudices a medicine? ” 

“A Pastoral of an hundred lines may be 
endured,” he wrote on Gay, about twenty- 
five years later, “ but who will hear of sheep 
and goats, and myrtle bowers and purling 
rivulets, through five acts?” The form of 
rhetorical question is the same, and beyond 
the immediate criticisms surely there rings 
the same sturdy indignation which pro- 
claimed, not the harmless drudge or the 
ivory-towered writer, but the man who had 
learned the “ art of thinking, the art of using 
his mind ”? 


A Sample Count of Illustrative Quotations 

Some idea of the range and type of 
authors from whose works Dr. Johnson 
took quotations to illustrate his definitions 
may be obtained from the following figures. 
That he read widely for this purpose, that 
he quoted heavily from Shakespeare, that 
he deliberately chose material from sermons 
and similar well-approved sources—these 
are familiar principles, but it is useful to 
have a statistical check. 

From the bulk of the Dictionary I have 
taken 10,724 quotations from two groups 
of definitions—the W, X, Y and Z words 
at the end of the alphabet, and a group 
near the beginning—the F words—of 
approximately the same number of pages. 
The F words yielded 6,009 quotations, the 
W, X, Y, Z words 4,715. 

Notes and comments follow the ranking 
list, which states the number of quotations 
drawn from the named authors. 


1,859—Shakespeare. 457—Addison (in- 


1,195—Dryden. cluding 
719—Milton. Spectator). 
520—The Bible, 448—Bacon. 
Apocrypha 432—Spenser. 
and Prayer 426—Pope. 
Book. 270—Swift. 
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254—Locke. 
194—Sidney. 
193—Hooker. 
156—South 
154—L Estrange: 
Prior. 
149—Arbuthnot. 
113— Browne.* 
96—Mortimer. 
83-—Waller. 
80—Raleigh. 
73—Denham. 
69—Butler. 
66—Tillotson. 
65—Boyle. 
60—Davies. 
59—Jonson. 


58—Woodward : 


Watts. 
56—Clarendon. 
51—Cowley. 
50—Carew : 

Temple. 
49—Atterbury. 
48—Philips (J). 
47—Gay. 
46—Bentley. 
42—Donne: 

Tusser. 
41—Daniel: 

Ray. 
39—Chapman. 
38—Taylor. 
36—Hammond : 

Sandys: 

Thomson. 
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34—Wiseman. 5—Child: Fenton: May: Nelson. 
33—Fairfax. 4—Corbet: Davenant: Norris: Per- 
32—Grew: kins: Sanderson: Waterland. 

Rogers. 3—Blount: Brerewood: Cocker: Duty 
31—Ainsworth : of Mankind: Drummond: Dorset: 
Duty of _ Stephens: Tate: Walsh. 
Piety: 2—Berkeley: Burton: Congreve: 
Wotton. Duppa: Dennis: Fanshaw: Hali- 
30—More: fax: Johnson (S.): Lloyd: Muschen- 
Newton. broek: Oldham: Pearson: Rymer: 
28—R o sco m- Randolph: Shadwell: Shakespeare 
— Illustrated: Skinner: West. 
27—Hayward : 1—Accidence: Anon: Bailey: Better- 
Law. ; ton: Beaumont: Beaumont & 
26—Peacham : Fletcher: Bramhall: Chaucer: 
Stillingfleet. Croxal: Clarke: Chevy Chace: 
25—Blackmore : Cudworth: Defoe: Dodsley: 
Drayton: Friend: Fletcher: Gifford: Garret- 
bn sal son: Haywood: Hawkesworth: 
—_- — Hacket: Hill (A.): Jervas: Junius: 
33 Wilkin Johnson: Keil: Lauderdale: Mrs. 
2—C ‘lier: Lennox: Liber Londoniensis: Love- 
Hal i lace: Murphy: Mackenzie: Moore: 
ee. Parnell: Pemberton: Reynolds: 
ee R Stepney: Savage: Spelman: Seller: 
*1—Ascham : Shaw: Strype: White: Whyte: 
? Bi oa Wycherley: Warburton. 
urnet : . 
Glanville. Shakespeare. Cf. Cuming, ‘A Copy of 
20—King Shakespeare’s Works which formerly be- 
Charles: longed to Dr. Johnson’ R.E.S. III. 208. 
Sprat. Johnson sometimes indicated the play 
19—Howel. from which he quoted. To identify all the 
18—Smith. quotations with the help of a concordance 
17—Young. would be a herculean task, but the following 





15—Digby: Government of the Tongue: 
Quincy: Sharp. 

14—Broome: Derham: Felton: 
ville: Garth. 

13—Gibson: Holder: Herbert: Tatler. 

12—Abbot: Creech: Cheyne: Hake- 
will: Suckling: Tickel. 

11—Ayliffe: Cleveland: Heylin: Harte: 
Richardson. 

10—Farrier’'s Dictionary: 
Harvey. 

9—Evelyn: Graunt: Holyday: Harris: 
Philips (A.): Wake. 


Gran- 


Floyer: 


8—Calamy: Fell: Hill: Kettlewell: 
King: Otway: Whitgift. 

7—Crashaw: Southern. 

6—Baker: Beattie: Cowell: Hall: 


Lesley: Smalridge. 


"Unreliable. Johnson quoted from father and 
son, from Edward Browne’s Travels as well as 
from the Vulgar Errors, etc. 


classification may give a rough indication 
of the most frequently quoted plays. In 
the W, X, Y, Z group he quotes Shakes- 
peare 856 times. 540 of these are 
unascribed, but the 316 named plays yield 
the following information : — 
48—Macbeth. 
36—King Lear. 
17—Henry V: Richard II: Henry VIII. 
16—Henry VI: Hamlet: Othello. 
15—Henry IV. 
14—Coriolanus. 
12—Winter’s Tale. 
11—Julius Caesar: Antony & Cleopatra. 
10 or less quotations from each of the 
other plays, except that there are 
none from Midsummer Night's 
Dream, All's Well that Ends Well, 
and Pericles. 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


(To be continued) 
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: descended from the Cumberland family of 
Queries that name.” John Dryden, ancestor fa 








WERE THERE MORE THAN ONE 
ORIGINAL FAMILY OF HOL- 
WELLS?—From the various Rolls and 
other historical records, a considerable 
amount of information can be gathered con- 
cerning the Holwells, some of whom 
occupied important positions in the period 
1200-1500. 

The spelling of the name is variable, 
mainly owing no doubt to the very different 
areas in which they settled:—the Eastern 
counties with Beds and Co. Leicester; New- 


castle and ‘Halywelle, Devon. and 
Cornwall. 
In counties Herts, Beds, Leicester, 


Northumberland and Devon, Holwells held 
manors having a name corresponding to 
their own surname, which in Devon appears 
as Halgawell and Halwell. 

The offices of Sheriff, Burgess, Escheator, 
etc., were filled in each area, from time 
to time, by a Holewell: William de Hole- 
well was Sheriff for Herts in 1233; a second 
William de Holewell was Burgess for Bed- 
ford, 1338; Sir Walter de Holewell repre- 
sented Norfolk in Parliament, 1332; his son 
Robert was Escheator for the Eastern 
Counties, and knighted before 1347. 
Robert de Haliwelle held the office of Mayor 
and Escheator for Newcastle, 1342; and 
Sir John Halwell of Devon. was Escheator; 
and Admiral of the Fleet, 1491. 

The author of an anonymous MSS. com- 
piled in 1763 and now in the Bodleian, has 
recorded the names of the above William 
de Holewell, Sheriff, and of his contem- 
porary Sir Henry de Holewell, in his notes 
on the Devon family; he also cites Thomas 
Hollwell, probably great grandfather of the 
Governor of Bengal (1758), as son of John 
Holwell of Holwell in Leicestershire. 

If the Holwells in the three areas did 
originate from one family it seems a strange 
coincidence that they should have acquired 
other manors of like name. 

Is it possible for the manor to take its 
name from the family? 


R. HOLWELL GEARE. 


WARWICK FAMILY OF CUMBER- 
LAND.—According to ‘D.N.B.’ Sir 
Philip Warwick, 1609-1683, is “said to be 


poet, by will 1584, mentions his sister 
Isabel, wife of Thomas Warwick of Co, 
Cumberland. Is anything known of the 
Warwick family? P.D.M. 


BERNARD HYDE (d. 1630).—In order 

to complete some family records I am 
anxious to discover the date of birth of 
Bernard Hyde of Boar Place, in Kent, who, 
according to the memorial tablet which | 
saw before the war in the chancel of the 
church of St. Dunstan in the East, died in 
1630. He was a Commissioner of Customs, 
and was one of the four sons of Lawrence 
Hyde of Westhatch, Wilts, of whom the 
third was Henry Hyde of Dinton, father 
of Edward, first Earl of Clarendon, and 
the fourth Nicholas, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. Which of the elder brothers 
Bernard or Lawrence (?) was the first-born? 
I should be most grateful for any help in 


the matter. Mary C. Jowett. 


ANKS FAMILY. — Can any reader 
supply details of the generations pre- 
ceeding Joseph Banks 1665-1727 of Revesby, 
Lincolnshire. Antiquary, and M.P. for 
Totnes and later Grimsby? 
Also, what was the relationship of the 
Banks’s of Revesby with those of Kingston 
Lacy and Corfe Castle, Dorset? 


ARTHUR W. Cox. 


IR JAMES THORNHILL. — Walter 
Thornhill, father of Sir James (1675- 
1734) is believed to have sold the family 
estate during the youth of Sir James, who 
later, probably in the 1720’s repurchased it. 
I should be most interested in discovering 
any deeds or other evidence which would 
date and verify these transactions. I should 
also be happy to receive any information 
about his wife Judith, as her surname and 
the date of their marriage appear to be 
unknown. 
This information is wanted for a thesis 
on Sir James Thornhill. 


WILLIAM OSMUN. 


EWSBURY.—I should be very glad to 
know what are the sources of informa 
tion on the history of Dewsbury and district. 


F.H. A. M. 
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A CLIFFORD, fl. 1785—In an Oxford 

bookshop recently I stumbled upon an 
unpublished autograph MS of a Diary of 
a Grand Tour through France, Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland, made in 1785 by 
one A. Clifford (in company presumably 
with his brother), starting from Berkeley 
Square. 

Not the slightest clue is vouchsafed by the 
author as to his own or his companion’s 
identity, apart from the former's name on 
the outside of the MS. I am informed. 
however, that the MS. was purchased, 
together with a number of books, on behalf 
of a well-known Oxford bookseller, at the 
sale of part of the library of a certain 
“Dowager Lady, aged possibly about 70, at 
her imposing country seat near Warwick, 
not more (possibly) than eighteen months 
ago, prior to her removal to London.” This 
is the sum total of the information I have 
been given, in addition to the fact that 
several of the books accompanying the MS. 
bore the name “Anna Maria Curzon,” 
apparently a contemporary. of the Diarist’s. 
Can any reader throw any light on 
A. Clifford and Anna Maria Curzon? 


JACK WERNER. 


((HARLIER (Henri or Albert), born at 
Itterbeek, Province of Brabant, Belgium; 
lived in America, where he made a fortune; 
said to have become an English Admiral (!), 
died in England and been buried in West- 
minster Abbey (query Westminster Cathe- 
dral). All this vaguely stated to have 
happened about the end of the last or 
beginning of the present century. Can any 
reader furnish particulars of this person? 


Davip G. WILLIAMSON. 


IRKE WHITE.—I have in progress a 
dissertation upon Henry Kirke White, 

and should be most grateful for information 
concerning whatever MSS. and _ letters, 
whether or not already noticed, may be 


extant. HAROLD R. BRUMBAUM. 


R. W. A. SPOONER.—Apart from his 

actual and apocryphal “ spoonerisms,” 

his conversation (says the ‘D.N.B.’) often 

displayed wit. Can any reader cite instances 

of this, or throw light on those phases ot 

his character which are not a part of the 
popular legend? E.H. 


"THOREAU AND ALLINGHAM.—In 
1889 a friend of Thoreau’s wrote that 
he “thought” Thoreau had been in corre- 
spondence with the Irish poet, William 
Allingham. Mr. Walter Harding, of Rutgers 
University, and I are preparing an edition 
of the letters by and to Thoreau, but we 
have found no trace of letters between 
Allingham and Thoreau. 
We would be grateful to any one, par- 
ticularly descendants of the Irish poet, who 
could tell us something about the existence 


of the letters. Cart Bove. 


PpAvip SETON.—In Major Whitworth 
Porter’s History of the Knights of 
Malta, Vol. II (London, 1858), dealing with 
David Seton, “said to have been the last 
Prior of Scotland,” he quotes (p. 304) “an 
old poem of that period,” entitled “ The 
Holy Kirke and his Theeves.” The passage 
quoted is as follows:— 
Fye upon the traitor then, 
os has broucht us to sic pass, 
reedie als the knave Judas! 
Fye upon the churle quwhat solde 
alie Erthe for heavie golde; 
But the Order felt na losse, 
Quhan David Setonne bare the Crosse. 
In spite of diligent enquiries, I have been 
unable to trace this poem, and turn to you 
and your readers in the hope that you can 


locate it for me. A. MACDONALD. 


i A DICTUM OF KING ALFRED.’—At 
cxciv. 514 Mr. Michael Barrington 
speaks of “King Alfred’s dictum that 
nobility is in the soul, not in the blood, and 
that the honour of a gentleman turns not 
on wealth or rank but on adherence to a 
definite code.” But was not this a trans- 
lation from Boethius, and did not both 
Dante and Chaucer quote it from Boethius 
without any reference to King Alfred? 


FP. ¥. 


TTER’S POOLE, HERTS.—In the issue 
of the Champion or Evening Adver- 

tiser for 2 August, 1740 there is a letter by 
one of the Champion’s correspondents 
dated from Otter’s Poole, Hertfordshire, 
ostensibly written from some gentleman’s 
country seat. Can any reader furnish me 
information if such a seat was in existence 
in 1740 and if so by whom it was owned? 


JOHN F. SPEER. 








Replies 





PUEFES, POWDERS, PATCHES, BIBLES, 

BILLET-DOUX (cxciv. 537).—Describ- 
ing Belinda’s dressing table in the Rape 
of the Lock, Pope writes this couplet: 


Here Files of Pins extend their shining Rows, 
Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux. 


The word ‘ Bibles’ troubles Miss Riling, as 
it has troubled others before her, and she 
suggests two means of resolving her 
difficulty : 

(1) To read ‘Bible’ for ‘Bibles.’ This 
reading, which might seem possible, would 
not strike anybody closely versed in Pope’s 
writing as a probable reading. For it to 
be that one would have to assume a lapse 
where Pope has taught his readers to think 
him strong. My reasons for doubting Miss 
Riling’s ‘ Bible’ are as follows: 

(a) Pope was very careful over the print- 
ing of his poems where important matters 
like singulars and plurals were concerned— 
otherwise why trouble to print at all? He 
was not very careful over matters of smaller 
importance, when they were indeed of 
smaller importance, matters perhaps such 
as “commas and points,” but over his 
words he was, of course, meticulous. That 
the reading as it stands was passed by him 
as correct many times over is strong prima 
facie evidence of its genuineness. 

(b) If Miss Riling’s ‘Bible’ gives us a 
line of good English, it does not give us 
a line of very good English nor of good 
Popian English, When Pope compiles a 
list of nouns, he tends to put them all 
either into the plural or the singular. Two 
lines which Miss Riling quotes in another 
connection will serve as instances: 

Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Daemons hear! 
and 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
When Pope gives us a list of nouns in the 
singular he usually gives each of them an 
article: e.g., 

A Nest, a Toad, a Fungus, or a Flow’r. 

(Dunciad, iv. 400.) 
When he mixes, as he sometimes does, 
nouns singular and plural he gives the 
singular noun(s) an article: as for instance 
in a third line quoted by Miss Riling: 

Sighs, Sobs, and Passions, and the War of 

Tongues. 
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This usage is in the interests of the best 
English. If he had wanted ‘Bible’ to be 
singular, he would, therefore, have pre. 
ferred to write: 

Puffs, Powders, Patches, a Bible, Billet-doux, 
which, of course, the metre would have 
forbidden him from writing. Meeting that 
rhythmical obstruction, Pope would, I think, 
have remoulded his line so as to find a 
place for the article before a singular noun, 

Miss Riling may have been more ready 
to ‘emend’ to ‘ Bible’ because she thinks 
that ‘ Billet-doux’ is singular. The rhyme, 
however, reminds us that it is plural. In 
the English of Pope’s time and for long 
afterwards, there were at least three plurals 
for this French word, of which the two 
commonest are ‘billets-doux’ and ‘ billet- 
doux.’ The sense usually prompted the 
correct pronunciation: billy do or billy do-z, 
In Canto II, line 41 of this same poem, the 
word, though spelt like the singular, is again 
plural : 

With tender Billet-doux he lights the Pyre. 
Dryden provides a handy instance of this 
plural, and like Pope in the rhyme position; 
at the beginning of his Epilogue to King 
Arthur he writes: 


I’ve had to-day a Dozen Billet-Doux 
From Fops, and Wits, and Cits, and Bow-Street 


Beaux. 
(Miss Riling will find instances of the plural 
use of ‘billet-doux’ in The Stanford 


Dictionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases, 
ed. Fennell, 1892). 

(c) The reading ‘ Bibles’ receives some 
backing from the relation of the line to the 
source of its element of parody. Pope’s line 
is planned as a parody of Milton’s line 

Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens, and 

shades of death. 

(d) The sense, too, demands ‘Bibles’ 
Belinda’s dressing-table has plenty of every: 
thing. Miss Riling’s difficulty is, at bottom, 
a material one. She thinks of a Bible as 
a big book. But in Pope’s day, more Bibles 
were printed in sizes which the trade at the 
present day might describe as ‘bijou’ than 
larger Bibles of the sort we know as ‘ family 
Bibles.’ During the years 1700-1704, accord- 
ing to the Historical Catalogue of the 
Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the 
Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, compiled by T. H. Darlow and 
H. F. Moule, I. 246-51, nine 12mos were 
printed as against three each of folios, 4t0s 
and 8vos. An average measurement for 
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these 12mos is about 120 mm. by 50 mm. 
The British Museum has a Bible published 
in 1683, which I have seen. It was printed 
by ‘C. Bill, H. Hills, and Tho. Newcomb, 
Printers to the Kings most Excellent 
Majesty.’ Its measurements are 2}in. wide, 
Sin. high, and 2in. thick. These Bibles 
were printed small so as to be carried about. 
They were often bound ornamentally, and 
with clasps. A young lady might well possess 
several, acquired probably as gifts, which 
if they were bound prettily, would afford, 
as occasions changed, a choice as to colour 
or style. Two or three of these small books 
on the crowded, if not untidy dressing-table 
of an unthinking Belinda would bulk no 
more inconveniently than two or three 
pretty prayer books on a modern dressing- 
table. She might, moreover, find them use- 
ful for keeping ribbons straight. 

Modern scholars know of course that 
Arabella Fermor, whom Pope names as the 
original of his Belinda, was a Catholic. 
This was also known, possibly but not 
certainly, to such of his readers as knew 
Arabella Fermor or of her. Her concern 
with Bibles, therefore, would have been less 
than that of a Protestant girl. But this 
knowledge as to Arabella Fermor is not 
necessarily to the point when we are speak- 
ing of Belinda. Because Arabella Fermor 
was a Catholic it does not follow that Belinda 
was. In Belinda, Pope is satirising English 
young ladies generally. The principles of 
Nature which guided him on most occasions 
would have prevented his limiting his poem 
to a small coterie, especially when its 
divergencies from the generality were on 
points not germane. When religion is in 
question, Belinda is first of all an English 
young lady, and so more a Protestant than 
a Catholic. When Pope allows himself a 
tilt at the failure of fashionable people to 
understand the difference between a box of 
patches and what Sterne called an ‘ instru- 
mental part . . . of religion,’ he chooses to 
write 

Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux 
rather than 

Puffs, Powders, Patches, Primers, Billet-doux 
or than 


Puffs, Powders, Patches, Missals, Billet-doux. 
Ido not know why he did not write 


Puffs, Powders, Patches, Prayer-books, Billet- 
joux, 


but I shall be surprised if there is not a 


sufficient reason. It may have been more 
fashionable in 1714 to carry Bibles than 
prayer books. Perhaps some reader of 
Notes and Queries can clear the matter. 

(2) I trust that my remarks above rule 
out the need for accepting either of Miss 
Riling’s proposed meanings for her 
emendation. 

Miss Riling reminds me that I have 
spoken of some readers of this line of Pope’s 
as ‘inattentive. I plead guilty to not 
having, until now, wholly understood the 
grounds of their difficulty. The obscure 
reasons for my ignorance came, I am 
sure, from my tutored trust in Pope’s being 
right on a matter which I am convinced 
he would have felt to be important. I am 
grateful to Miss Riling for voicing her 
difficulty so clearly. 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


‘qRUSADER’S HERALDRY’ (cxciv. 

531). — The arms of Renaud de 
Chatillon (Chastillon), Prince of Antioch 
appears to have been ‘ Gules, 3 Pales vain, 
Chef or’ vide item 8799 in the ‘Grand 
Armorial de France’ edited by H. Jougla 


de Morenas. C. T. Grecory. 


WIFTE OF ROTHERHAM—VIS- 
COUNT CARLINGFORD (cxciv. 
347). — Robert Swyfte married Anne, 
daughter of William Taylor. Besides other 
children they had a (second) son William, 
who married Margaret, daughter of Hugh 
Worrall (not Wirrall). These had a son 
Robert, who married Ursula, daughter of 
Ste Barnham. These had a son Barnham, 
who was created Viscount Carlingford. 
Robert Swyfte and Anne Taylor also had 
a daughter Anne, who married Lionel 
Reresby (not Revisbye). Apparently they 
had a son Thomas, grandson (not godson) 
of Robert, and nephew of William. (See 
pedigree on p. 225 of Monck Mason, 
History and Antiquities of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, 1820). 

One query leads to another: I have a 
little Geneva Bible of 1565, bearing on the 
fly-leaves some ‘Swift’ names, namely: 
Richard, Thomas, and Theaoder Swift, 
born respectively 12 Sept., 1657, 16 Oct., 
1659, and 2 Nov., 1661. Their father was 
Theaoder Swift. [There are also, in a 
different handwriting, three other names: 
Mary, John, and Franssese Bratherton, 
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born respectively Dec., 1660, June, 1664, 
and 19 July, 1669.] Supposing Richard 
Swift to have been named after his grand- 
father, this would bring us to another 
Richard Swift, born say ca. 1590. And the 
latter might be the same person whose 
daughter (name unknown) married John 
Sympson, jeweller to Charles I and Charles 
II. (See F. Elrington Ball, The Correspon- 
dence of Jonathan Swift, Ill. 328 n.) If the 
latter had a son Richard Sympson, named 
after his grandfather, this would lead us 
direct to the “publisher” (in modern 
terminology, the “editor”) of Gulliver's 
Travels. Richard Sympson, speaking of 
Lemuel Gulliver, calls him his “ cousin,” 
and “my antient and intimate Friend ”; 
and says that there is “some Relation be- 
tween us by the Mother’s Side,” meaning 
that he considered himself a Gulliver (i.e., 
a Swift) through his mother (i.e., the wife 
of John Sympson, and daughter of Richard 
Swift). There is a good deal of ‘may’ and 
‘might’ in this, but can anyone tell me 
more about one or more persons bearing 
the names of Richard Swift, and Richard 
Sympson? 

I also have a book bearing on the fly- 
leaf: “ Rachell Swift. June 28th 1708. The 
Gift of her Godmother the Countess of 
Derby.”—Who was this Rachell Swift? 


Dr. H. TEERINK. 


AMES GEORGE STEVENSON 
(BELLAIRS) (cxciv. 502).—The late 
Canon H. W. Bellairs’s history of his family 
shows J. G. Bellairs to have been son of 
Frederick, second son of James Bellairs, 
eldest son of Abel Walford Bellairs, and 
to have adopted the name Stevenson in 
1897. He did this in obedience to the will 
of Nicholas Clarke Stevenson, of Uffington 
and Stamford, Lincs, a cousin of A. W. 
Bellairs, who left landed property to James 
Bellairs and his descendants in the male 
line, stipulating that each should adopt the 
Stevenson name and arms on coming into 
his inheritance. James Bellairs’s eldest son, 
James Peel Stevenson (formerly Bellairs) 
had only one son, who d.s.p., and conse- 
quently J. G. B., at his death, inherited the 
property. , 
_ J. G. B. married “— Hesse, and had 
issue,” but more the family book does not 


Say. C. J. BELLAIRS GASKOIN. 
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KATE COOKE (cxciv. 545). — Mr 

Speaight speaks of “the Hon. Henry 
James Fitzroy (later the Earl of Euston)” 
Until 1882, when his uncle the 6th Duke of 
Grafton died, he was not styled the 
Honourable, and when his father became 
7th Duke in that year, he was then styled 
Earl of Euston, until his death v.p. and 
s.p. at Wakefield Lodge, Stony Stratford, 
10 May, 1912. The family name appears 
to be Fitz Roy and not as Mr. Speaight 
has it. The wedding to Kate, daughter of 
John Walsh, was by banns, at St. Michael's 
Church, Worcester. Her first husband, 
George Manby Smith, married her at St. 
Mungo’s Catholic Church, Glasgow. He 
had married Mary Anne Johnson on 2% 
June, 1862, and she died on 9 June, 1867. 
The Countess of Euston died 24 Nov., 1903, 
See G.E.C. Complete Peerage vi 50. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON, 


DALLAS FAMILY (cxciv. 546).—The 

Rev. William Loraine Seymour Dallas, 
C.F., who was killed in action in France 
on 27 Sept., 1917, was the only son of 
Charles Henry Dallas, of Shanghai, by 
Emily Charlotte, 2nd daughter of Francis 
Payne Seymour, of Havant, and _ grand- 
daughter of the Rev. A. R. C. Dallas of 
Wonston. He belonged to the Castlebarns 
branch of the Dallas family. See The 
Family of Dallas, by the late James Dallas 
(Edinburgh, 1921), p. 368. 


V.H. 
BIOGRAPHICAL IDENTIFICATIONS 
REQUIRED (cxciv. 523).—Bropk, 


William. 5th son of Rev. Alexander Brodie, 
D.D., Vicar of Eastbourne, Sussex, by his 
wife Anna, 4th daughter of John Walter |, 
founder of The Times. See letter from 
Maurice W. Brockwell in The Times of 
6 Oct., 1936, and pedigree of Brodie of 
Fernhill in Landed Gentry, 1937. Accord- 
ing to Armorial Families, 1895, Dr. Brodie’s 
6th son, Frederick, used the undifferenced 
arms of Brodie of Brodie, but these had not 
been matriculated to him in the Lyon 
Register and the Landed Gentry gives no 
arms for Brodie of Fernhill. 

METCALFE, Walter Charles, F.S.A., of 
Epping, descended from Metcalfe of Nappa. 
See Burke’s General Armory, and pedigree 
of Metcalfe of Hawstead House in Landed 
Gentry, 1886. Metcalfe edited, alone or 


jointly, many other Visitations besides that 
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of Worcestershire:—in the Genealogist, 
Visitations of Berkshire 1566 and 1664-6, 
Buckinghamshire 1566, Dorset 1565, Lin- 
colnshire 1562-4 and 1592 and Wiltshire 
1565, pedigrees of Cambridgeshire Families, 
Pedigrees in the Visitations of Derbyshire 
1569 and 1611, and Addition’* Wiltshire 
Pedigrees; for the Harleian Society Visita- 
tions of Essex 1562-1634, and Hertfordshire 
1572 and 1634. He also edited as indepen- 
dent publications the Visitations of 
Gloucester 1682-3, Lincolnshire 1592, 
Northamptonshire 1564 and 1618-9, and 
Suffolk 1561, etc. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 


JoHN HAMERDON CRUMP, Q.C., was the 
grandson of John G. Crump of Allan Bank, 
Westmorland, whose daughter Elizabeth 
married William Wardell, J.P., of Abbots- 
field, near Chester. Genealogy was his 
hobby, and he spent a lot of his spare time 
collecting information regarding the Wardell 
family. He was a B.A. Oxon., and he died 
on March 2, 1887, aged 33 years. 


JoHN W. WARDELL. 


F. MaRCHAM. There is a brief obituary 
notice of Frank Marcham, the genealogist 
and former bookseller, in “ The Genealo- 
gists’ Magazine ” for September, 1944, when 
it was recorded that he had shortly before 
been killed by enemy action in “ Southern 
England.” Unfortunately, although it men- 
tions some of Marcham’s publications it 
does not answer Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade’s 
questions. It is possible, however, that the 
Society of Genealogists could put him in 
touch with some of Marcham’s former 
associates [or his brother William McBeath 
Marcham may be still alive. J. B. W.] 


L. M. W. 


MARTYN OF CALCUTTA (cxciii. 435, 

504).—At the first reference, there is 
mentioned R. Jenkins of Bleachley Court, 
Gloucestershire. For Bleachley read 
Beachley. Richard Jenkins, Captain in the 
Monmouth and Brecon Militia, is perhaps 
the R. Jenkins whom Mr. Holden mentions. 
He married at Stapleton, Bristol, on 5 Dec. 
1801, Mary Naish Castle, daughter of 
Robert Castle, of Fishponds House, Bristol. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 
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EAST INDIAMEN. By Sir Evan Cotton. 
Edited by Sir Charles Fawcett. (London, 
T is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 

importance of the Maritime Service of 
the East India Company, which brought to 

England from year to year ‘the wealth of 

Ormuz and of Ind.’ Its heyday may be said 

to have extended from the amalgamation of 

the Old and New Companies in 1708 to the 
abolition of the Company’s monopoly of 

Eastern trade in 1833. By 1815, as Pro- 

fessor Philips points out in his Foreword, 

Britain emerged supreme in the Indian 

Ocean because she had also triumphed in 

European waters, and to this naval victory 

the East India Company’s maritime con- 

tribution was decisive. By that time there 
were 115 ships in the Company’s maritime 
service. The largest were over 1,500 tons; 
they carried thirty or forty guns and differed 
little in outward appearance from a three- 
decker man-of-war. Indeed, the officers 
regarded themselves as the equals, if not the 
superiors of the Royal Navy. They wore 
uniforms and swords, and many of them 
were members of the aristocracy. In Eastern 
waters the captains flew the Company’s flag, 
and on arriving at one of the settlements 
they were entitled to a salute of thirteen 
guns and ranked as Members of Council. 

This prestige was doubtless due to the 

enormous profits which could be made, in 

contrast to the uncertain and precarious 
prospects of the average naval officer. 

Instances were known of a be voyage, 








making £30,000 out of the ‘double voyage,’ 
and it was the usual thing for a single trip 
to yield £10,000, in addition to black- 
market transactions with smugglers, carried 
on under the very noses of the customs 
Officers. On the other hand, the perils 
encountered were almost incredible. The 
vessels were built with a great belly below 
the main beam, and seaworthiness and speed 
were sacrificed to the directors’ mania for 
quick returns. The miserable crews, packed 
like animals in insanitary quarters, were 
often decimated by scurvy, dysentery and 
other tropical diseases, and the pick of them 
carried off by the press gangs. Food and 
water were bad, and any complaint brought 
savage floggings. The result was that they 
were often too feeble to handle their ships 
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in a storm, and numbers were lost with all 
hands. Then there were encounters with 
French privateers, and with the pirates of all 
nationalities who haunted the seas. An East 
Indiaman with a cargo worth £300,000 was 
as tempting a prize as the Spanish galleons 
had been to Tudor seamen of an earlier 
generation. 

All this is described in vivid detail in 
Sir Evan Cotton’s fascinating book. Left 
unfinished at the author’s death in 1939, it 
has now been completed and edited by 
Sir Charles Fawcett in a manner which, in 
Professor Philips’ words, bears witness to 
the richness and precision of his scholar- 
ship. A special word of praise is due to the 
illustrations, which form a striking com- 
mentary upon the text. 


A CONCISE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN. By Sir John Clapham. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


2 OF all varieties of history,” says Sir John 

Clapham, “the economic is the most 
fundamental,” and by fundamental he 
means it provides the foundation on which 
other things—greater and better things— 
are built. “How a man lives with his 
family, the songs he sings; what he feels and 
thinks when he looks at the sunset; the 
prayers he raises”°—these are more impor- 
tant; but the tools he uses, his trick of 
swopping things, the way he holds and tills 
his fields, these are the bases on which he 
builds, and they are the subject of Sir John 
Clapham’s economic history. There is little 
here about Mercantilism—but a lot about 
merchants; there is no discussion of the 
origin of the manor but an intimate—and 
amazingly learned—little talk on the 
development of the plough, with a tiny 
drawing of its grubbing nose—so! His 
headings are cosy and intimate: “crops and 
beasts”; “Lords and men”; “craftsmen 
and mills and millwrights.” He calls his 
book an economic history of Britain, but 
you feel all the time that it is England he 
really means; the England of fields and 
farms and towns, all shaped by the work of 
Englishmen. And how he knows his 
England! The counties come up, one after 
another, to testify; and many a reader of 
this book will discover that he has been an 
economic historian all the time without 
knowing it—by just using his eyes and 
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looking around him. It is not a book for 
an examinee in a hurry; there are no potted - 
answers here, nor straining after cause ang 
effect so beloved by examiners; there is aq 
utter absence of polemics, whether Marxist 
or Manchester the little heaps of facts, 
unsystematic as they appear to be, 
allowed to tell their own tale, and the result 
is the most subtle and skilful picture of old” 
England that has yet been written. It is ag 
irony which Sir John Clapham would hayg 
enjoyed that he, who was charged with ag 
unfeeling concentration on inanimate rows 
of figures, has written the most humap 
history book we have, beside which the 
official histories for the working class are a 
waste and a desolation. There are points of 
fact on which the specialist may wish to 
raise a friendly argument; he perhaps under 
estimates the area of enclosures in fh 
sixteenth century, and he would be the f 
to admit that his scepticism in regard t9 
vanished villages has been rudely shaken By | 
recent work in Leicestershire and elsewhere 
but the book will stand for a long time a 
a masterpiece of precise and profound 
scholarship, and for all time as a monumen 
to a great historian and a great Englishman, 
= 
CORRIGENDA e 
At cxciv. 486, col. 2, 1. 32, for down. 
down, 
At p. 487, col. 1, ll. 8, 9, 11, for 
as and as read Earlier on and on re; 
tively. At 1. 21, for had more current 
and more correct. At ll. 46, 51, for G 
read Gutty. Col. 2, ll. 28, 37, for Sta 
read Sheffield. P. 488, col. 1, 1. 30, 
traders read trades. 


At p. 531, for GALBRAITH read <tl 





At p. 552, col. 1, 1. 15, for gratified real 
qualified, and at |. 23 for credulity reat 


crudity. 
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At p. 572, col. 2, 1. 8, for Harry read Me 
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names and addresses, for the information of | 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. — 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the ; 
of the page of ‘N. and Q.’ to which the . 


refers. 
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